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E progress of American medicine is largely written in that proud old sign 
“Prescriptions Carefully Compounded”. 
Behind that thought is the whole pattern of the careful examination, the 
considered diagnosis, the individually planned therapy, the personal follow-up. 
The doctor above all men knows the value of nice judgment, knows the dangers ° 
of home remedies and rule-of-thumb dosing. 

The loss of hearing, too, is not a mass problem. Each case differs in its details... 

requires examination and careful charting of the specific areas of hearing loss... 
requires fitting of the therapy to individual cases. 


. ONOTONE provides over 600 


possible combinations of carefully selected 
elements to produce the personal hearing aid 
for a particular pattern of deafness as revealed 


cere: by the audiographic chart. Sonotone Corpora- 
@ 


tion, Elmsford, N. Y. 
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THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DEAF, established in 1890 by 
Alexander Graham Bell, welcomes to its 
membership all who are interested in im- 
proving the education of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, their ability to communi- 
cate with those who hear normally, and their 
adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its 
membership fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) 
includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of 
the Association, is an infurmation center 
about deafness, founded (also by Alexander 
Graham Bell) in 1887. Its library on deaf- 
ness and speech is probably the largest in 
the world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of 
the Association, was founded in 1899. It 
publishes professional articles for teachers, 
practical suggestions for parents, helps for 
lipreaders and hearing aid users, true stories 
about those who have conquered the effects 
of deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech Associa- 
tion and Volta Bureau; Editor, Volta Re 
view, Josephine B. Timberlake. 
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Ln a Nutshell 


VERYBODY agrees that the chief need of the 
deaf is to acquire facility in the use of the lan- 


guage of their land—spoken if possible, written 
in any case. 


Everybody agrees that every deaf child should be 
given a maximum opportunity to learn to communi- 
cate in spoken language. 


The Volta Speech Association for the Deaf be- 

lieves that this maximum opportunity can be provided 

- only in an atmosphere where spoken language is the 
customary mode of communication. 


The means of communication, among all adults 
everywhere, is a matter of choice. It is possible at any 
stage in life to acquire the ability to communicate 
silently, but a deaf child has only one chance to de- 
velop the skills of speech and lipreading, and that is 
while he is a child. For this reason, the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf believes that he should master 
these skills as fully as possible while he is in school. 


s The Volta Review 
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ALPHABET? WHAT’S THAT?”* 
By Geneva M. Letizia, M.Ed. 


RE you teaching the English alphabet 
Axand its uses? Here is an interesting 
finding which may challenge considering 
its inclusion in the curriculum of your 
school. 

It had been planned to subject forty-six 
hypacusic boys and girls to a standardized 
examination’ which required their having 
a knowledge of the English alphabet. 

These pupils were divided into two 
groups. One group included twenty-six pu- 
pils who were classified as deaf, that is, 
they could not learn speech ‘and language 
readily even with the aid of a hearing aid 
and amplified sound. The other group, 
which included twenty pupils, were called 
educationally deaf because they needed spe- 
cialized instruction to acquire language 
and speech even when they made optimum 
use of a hearing aid and amplified sound.” 

The chronological ages of these subjects 
ranged from nine years four months to 
eighteen years four months. Their’ grade 
placement ranged from grade 3.1 to grade 
9.0, as determined by the Progressive 
Achievement Test, Form A.* Several pupils 
had been in the school for a half year while 
others had been there for thirteen and one- 
half years. 

Since the deaf child is usually retarded 
several years in grade achievement, and 
since sound testing procedure suggested it, 
it was thought wise to discover how many 
of the subjects actually knew the alphabet 
before administering the standardized test, 
so each subject was given a sheet of paper 
and was asked to write the alphabet on it. 
Tables I and II show what was revealed. 


*Report of a study sponsored by Mu Iota Sigma 
Fraternity and directed by its National Director of 
M. Arline Albright, Ph.D., Marquette Uni- 
Milwaukee, 


Research. 


versity, Wisconsin. 


Table I summarizes the findings for both 
groups according to their chronological 
ages, grade placements, and revealed abili- 
ties to reproduce the English alphabet. It 
shows that none of the three deaf subjects 
in grade four knew the alphabet; only one 
out of three knew it in the fifth grade; all 
three in the sixth grade knew it; three out 
of seven in the seventh grade could repro- 
duce it; four out of the seven in the eighth 
grade knew it, and all three of the ninth 
graders knew it. 

The three pupils in the educationally 
deaf group in grade four knew the alpha- 
bet; three in grade five knew it; five in 
grade six, one in grade seven, two in grade 
eight, and two in grade nine, knew it. 

Table II is a summary of the total num- 
ber of pupils in each group who did and 
did not know the alphabet and the result- 
ing corresponding percentages. 

Among the deaf fourteen of the twenty- 
six, or 53.85 per cent, could reproduce the 
entire alphabet and twelve, or 46.15 per 
cent, could not. 

In the educationally deaf group sixteen 
of the twenty, or 80 per cent, wrote the al- 
phabet while four, or 20 per cent, could 
not. Thus thirty, or 65.22 per cent, out of 
the total number of forty-six pupils, knew 
the complete alphabet and sixteen, or 34.78 
per cent, did not. 

These findings warrant several assump- 
tions. One, there is no formal teaching of 
the alphabet. Two, it is delayed until the 
fifth grade. Three, it is being taught in the 
first, second, or third grade and is forgot- 
ten in the fourth; it is relearned in the fifth 
and sixth grades; seemingly is forgotten to 
a great degree i in the seventh grade but is 
retained again in the eighth | and _ ninth 
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TABLE I 


Graves, Ace Rance, KNOWLEDGE OF COMPLETE ALPHABET OF THE DEAF AND EDUCATIONALLY 
Dear Groups 


\Age Range in| Complete Knowledge |, |Age Range in| Complete Knowledge 

| Years& Alphabet _|| years and ___of Alohabet 

Grade No. | Months No. | Percent | months _| | Percent 
3 | 14-142) | (00.00 3 | 94-1210 3 100.00 
5 33.33 || 4 | 10-10-14 2) 3 75.00 
6 3 | 127-1410; 3 | 10000 | 8 |11-3-15-4) 5 62.50 
7 7 | 138—-16-3} 3 | 428 || 1 |14-1 > 
4 7. 9 2 | 14- 1—15-10 2 | 100.00 

_9 | 3 | 163-18 4/ | 100.00 || 2 | 1410-16-10) 2100.00 __ 

Total | 2% | 113-184) 14 | 5385 || 20 | 94-1610! 16 | 80.00 __ 


grades. The size of the sampling in this one to know the alphabet and how to utilize 
survey is too small from which to draw any _ it in practical instances such as filing, mak- 
nation-wide conclusions but its findings are ing an outline with sub-headings, or re- 
significant enough to pose a question which _ferring to a dictionary, index, or glossary. 


might impel any interested readers to try Do you believe it is important? 
TABLE II 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE ALPHABET FOR DEAF AND EpuCATIONALLY Dear Groups 
Deaf Ed. Deaf 

Knew Complete Alphabet | 14 | 5385 | 16 | 80.0 | 30 | 65,22 _ 
Did not know Alphabet... | 46.15, | | 200 | 16 | 3478 

to answer by a scientific investigation. Bibliography 


Should such inquiry prove that the findings 1. Partington, John E., Partington’s Pathways 
in this sampling are typical ones, one Test. The Psychological Service Center Bulletin 


would be justified to conclude that the al- No. 2. Washington, D. C. March 1949. P. 9-11. 
tl | d | 2. Definitions of “deaf” and “educationally 
P s ether not learned, learned early, deaf” as submitted to the Milwaukee Public 


forgotten and relearned by the deaf as they School Board by teachers of the Paul Binner 
grow older, or that only those who are able School. 


to retain it have r - 3. Tiegs, Ernest W. and Clark, Willis W, 
emained to go on to the Progressive Achievement Tests—Elementary Bat- 


eight and ninth grades. tery Form A. The California Test Bureau, Los 
Among the educationally deaf the data Angeles, Calif. 19147. 


Only one in the fifth 
grade and three in the sixth grade did not . : 
know the alphabet. Are children Reading Depends Language Skins 
learning the alphabet outside of school or Reading is built upon the background of 
are they being taught it in schools? If the verbal understanding and abilities which 
latter is true, one might suspect that know- the child possesses when he begins to learn 
ing the alphabet is related to having resid- to read. Reading is classified, therefore, as 
ual hearing which aids in learning the one of the language skills. The process of 
alphabet sooner and retaining it. If the learning to read is one of associating print- 
former is true and deemed educationally ed symbols with their language meanings. 
sound practice, the same situation for Before a child can comprehend the mean- 
learning should be created for the deaf ing of a printed text he must understand 
child. Perhaps techniques of teaching need the language patterns which the printed 
to be analyzed; perhaps the curriculum. symbols represent.—-Growing into Reading, 
That is, if you believe it is important for by Marion Monroe, 1951. 
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THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Where the Volta Speech Association Will Meet Next Summer 


T is spring of 1871 and the place is the 

new oral public day school, the “Boston 
School for Deaf Mutes,” the first of its 
kind in the United States. Young Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, son of the renowned 
Professor Alexander Melville Bell, has been 
sent in place of his father to lecture at the 
school on Visible Speech, his father’s in- 
vention. He spends two months at the 
school and teaches both the teachers and 
the pupils the principles of human speech. 
He, together with Sarah Fuller, the school’s 
first principal, is laying the foundation for 
80 years of fine work in the teaching of 
speech to deaf children in that school, now 
(since 1873) called the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf. 

The school was founded in 1869, two 
years after the Clarke School in Northamp- 
ton, the first oral residential school for deaf 
children in the country, had opened its 
doors. Largely influential in the founding 
of the Clarke School had been the Hon. 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, a rich and pub- 
lic-spirited man, at one time a United States 
Senator, and father of Mabel Hubbard, 
who was deafened at the age of four and 
who eventually became the wife of that 
same Alexander Graham Bell. Among the 
friends of Mr. Hubbard who had taken a 
great interest in his work was Mr. Dexter 
S. King, a member of the Boston School 
Committee and a wise, progressive, and 
eloquent man. He said, “Let us have a 
day school and keep our deaf children at 
home, and teach them to talk as they are 
being taught at Northampton.” He per- 
suaded the Boston School Committee to 
make the experiment and to appoint Miss 
Fuller and send her to the Clarke School to 
be trained, and so the Horace Mann School 
came to be founded. 

The State of Massachusetts was inter- 
ested in the new school from the first and 
offered to share the expense if children out- 
side Boston might attend. Boston agreed to 
this and for many years the plan was car- 
ried out. In recent years, however, the 
State has paid the entire expense, includ- 
ing all traveling expenses. The City, how- 
ever, has always provided the building. 
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Only seventeen years old, the elegant young gentleman 
in this photograph was a full-fledged resident master 
of elocution and music in the Weston House Academy, 


Elgin, Scotland, teaching boys older than himself. 

Naturally it was important to appear as mature and 

dignified as possible! It was only seven years later that 

he was lecturing at Boston University, giving courses in 

speech-training to the faculty of the Horace Mann 

School, and hearing himself addressed as ‘‘Professor” 
Alexander Graham Bell. 


It is this school whose Principal and 
faculty will serve as hosts next June, when 
the Volta Speech Association assembles in 
Boston for the major part of its sixty-sec- 
ond annual meeting. With the coopera- 
tion of all of the other New England 
schools for the deaf, the Horace Mann 
School is working out details of programs 
and demonstrations to begin Tuesday eve- 
ning June 17 and continue through Friday 
June 20. 

The headquarters hotel will be the Ken- 
more, 490 Commonwealth Avenue, which is 
situated in the heart of the city, with easy 
access to many of the points of historical 
interest in which the area abounds. Room 
rates and other information may be found 
in an advertisement on another page. 
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RE you lonely? Do you feel oldish? 
Do you pine for something to do? 
Have you an urge to make something beau- 
tiful? If your answer is. “Yes,” then come, 
gather with the gang at the lapidary class 
-in some adult evening school. Join the 
Rockhounds, Uninc., and have fun. 

No matter if you can’t hear much, or 
anything at all. You can see, you can feel 
with your finger tips. You can watch the 
teacher who shows you the process and 
you can also observe how your classmates 
do it. Soon you too will be turning out 
cabochons or shiny slabs of jasper, agate. 
petrified wood or fern roots, obsidian, yes, 
even turquoise, malachite, opal, geodes, or 
fossils. 

In the silver class you can mount as 
gifts your semi-precious (precious to you) 
stones in lavalieres, ear bobs, brooches, 
bracelets, or rings. Your family and 
friends will appreciate you even more than 
ever and realize you are worth a lot to 
them and their prestige in spite of your— 
ahem—impaired hearing. 

One of the most popular hobbies of the 
present time, rock polishing, is interesting 
thousands of people. Many young people. 
more middle-agers, and hosts of older folk 
are busy at the saws, grinders, lap wheels, 
sanders, and buffers as many nights a week 
as the adult classes are open. Some people 
have even installed part or all of the nec- 
essary lapidary equipment in their base- 
ments, hobby rooms, garages, or even in 
their kitchens. 

For the oldsters there’s the fun of going 
to school again, of learning new tricks, of 
creating something beautiful with their 
hands after their life work seemed to be 
ended. For those still on a payroll, the 
lapidary work is recreation, a change from 
the nose-at-the-grindstone daily procedures. 
These grinding wheels, coarse and fine. 
produce treasures of gems with prices far 
above rubies, or the figures of a mere pay 
check. 

For teen agers, there is possible voca- 
tional value. Who knows how many gemol- 
ogists, jewelers, geologists, chemists, or 
archeologists rock polishing mav stimulate 
into existence within this decade? 


ARE YOU ON THE ROCKS? 


By Rutu SMEAD 


Many rockhounds like to procure their 
own specimens on field trips. The western 
desert magazines, state mineral department 
bulletins, and other bureau publications 
contain enchanting accounts of areas where 
material may be gathered—for free, most 
of it. Picnic days or week-end trips with 
pick, hammer, and collection bags can be 
motivated into search for the raw rocks 
which wiil turn into marvels of jewels un- 
der skillful, or semi-skillful, handling. 

However, lacking transportunity or op- 
portunity to get one’s own stuff in fields 
or foothills, there are ubiquitous rock 
shops. You'll find at least one in every 
town or city, and usually one in between, 
from which you can buy or order. quite 
reasonably, slabs already cut or raw stuff 
for working up. It’s fun to write for a 
batch, sight unseen, and discover workable 
material for your gamble. Most rock sellers 
are honorable men and will give you your 
money’s worth. 

Once you have accumulated some extra 
stuff, you begin to trade with your class- 
mates, or even by mail with rockhounds 
on invitation in Mineral Notes and News, 
the Lapidary Journal, the Desert Magazine, 
or like publications. Your acquaintance 
circle widens, There’s an interest when 
the postman staggers to your door with 
packages of rocks from a rockhound pen 
al. 

Probably your teacher will have some- 
thing to start you on. For ten or fifteen 
cents you can buy a bit of agate with lovely 
markings of black or amber. Working it 
round, oval, teardrop, heartshape, or rec- 
tangular, you can produce .eventually a 
gem worth several dollars. Of course there’s 
the delicate task of beveling, sanding, and 
buffing involved, to bring out the luster of 
the stone. That’s worth the money. But 
your reward—for you probably wouldn't 
sell your cabochon for $50—is the lovely 
piece you have created from the substance 
of your Mother Earth. 

You stand at the grinder, turning. and 
twisting your stone, feeling its surface with 
gentle finger tips for its smoothness. You 
hold it horizontally before your eyes to 
check its even curve and exact bevel: you 
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sight along the edges for symmetry. You 
push it ever so gently but firmly against 
the water sprayed wheel lest it splinter off 
at the edges or develop a crack. For fin- 
gers slightly arthritic, some “lap” classes 
even have warm water over their grinders. 
And all the while, whether you actually 
can hear the grinding and pounding of 
the powerful wheels, or the squealing 
shri—eek of a flinty stone as it first meets 
abrasion, or you merely feel the vibrations 
of the machinery, you know you can do 
this job. You don’t need your ears at all. 
Just pin them back and keep on working. 


Sideline—A Little Philosophizing 


You may review in your mind, as your 
fingers, eyes, and body muscles are busy 
shaping your agate, how it was formed, 
probably deep in the earth, with water 
solutions supersaturated with color-bearing 
chemicals. How the water found pockets 
where it collected and cooled and evapo- 
rated, season aiter season, depositing those 
chemicals in stripes. mottled lines, or flakes 
of color through years and years. Then 
lifted up to the surface, your agate nodule 
was maybe eroded out, rolled and tossed 
awhile, and at last came to rest on an old 
lake bed, the trough of a stream, or down 
on the sea beach where the waves played 
with it some more. Its outside, smooth or 
pitted, irregular in shape, belied its beau- 
tiful interior, which the saw disclosed when 
it was cut into slabs. And here you are, 
working to make a gem of it. 

People are like that too, you meditate. 
Some have literally to be sawed apart, 
ground down, sanded, and buffed awhile 
before the real beauty of their souls is re- 
vealed. 

Well, your stone is about as far along 
as you can take it after its turns at the 
coarse and fine grind wheels. Next you 
probably will want to put it on a dop stick 
if it’s small. The swift sanders are merci- 
less on fingers if you’re inept. They'll pare 
nails to the quick or skin your knuckles as 
they erode the saw and grinder marks on 
your rock. 

So, mount your rough cab on the end 
of a pencil-like dop stick, fastening it se- 
curely with gobs of sealing wax. Warm 
your stone, too, or the hot resin will crack 
it. Pack the soft cement down with a wet 
forefinger and let it set and cool. 

Then off you go to the sanders. Here 
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again you must use your tactile and “hot 
and cold” senses. Many rocks are like some 
people; they get “het up” easily. You have 
to handle them with tact. You can ruin 
your cab (or a friendship) with fractures 
in a split second, if it overheats. So, hold 
your cab, on its stick, on and off the wheel 
with a light touch, testing continually its 
temperature on your hand or cheek. Really 
it’s more precise than checking baby’s bath 
water with your elbow. 

Some folks like to have several cabs set 
up, and work each one a few seconds, let- 
ting the others cool. And if some minerals 
have quicker or slower heating times than 
others, you be the judge. If your cab flies 
centrifugally off the stick, just hunt it up 
on the floor. go back to your alcohol lamp . 
and remount it. 


Whoa There! Not Too Fast! 


You don’t have time to meditate here. 
You're too busy testing and watching the 
shine come out. And you don’t need even 
a hearing aid to do these. 

Sometimes the sander reveals the sad 
fact that your cab still is ridged, faceted, or 
a bit grooved or one-sided, or a tiny chip 
has come off one edge. Then you hustle 
back to the fine grinder for a neat bit of 
retouching, to finish up what you left un- 
done because the wet stone didn’t show up 
these imperfections. 

You can’t be in too much of a hurry 
and say, “Oh, they won’t show when it’s 
done.” Just try leaving them in on one cab, 
and you'll never do it again. You want as 
nearly perfect a product as you can make. 
You begin to realize that “Trifles make 
perfection, but perfection is no trifle.” 

Therefore. having patiently retraced vour 
steps, you return for another whirl at the 
sander. And when the shine begins to 
come out and the natural lovely colors of 
your cab are revealed you are glad that 
you were painstaking rather than plunging 
along at the task. If it’s an agate you're 
working, you may see a lunar landscape or 
some terrestrial fantasy, or a natural phe- 
nomenon such as birds or flowers or trees. 
according to your imagination. 

Having worked out your stone on as 
many degrees of sanders as there are, you 
now wash it off and move on to the buffers. 
Here you have a grand time. You dab the 
cool white paste on the swift wheels and 

(See “Rocks,” page 40) 
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A LETTER THAT HELPED A LITTLE GIRL 


By Dan and DorotHy MILLER 


Introduction 


EADERS of the REview’s de- 

partment “The Parents Talk It Over” 
have followed with interest the progress of 
a little girl named Kay,* who began using 
a wearable hearing aid at such an early 
age that educators only a very few years 
ago would have advised against the experi- 
ment. In her first use of the instrument 
she was helped only by her parents, whose 
success is probably explained by something 
_ they wrote recently: 

“In the case of a child with a hearing aid 
and only a little hearing, we feel that a 
parent with lots of enthusiasm, lots of time. 
and only a little skill, can accomplish more 
than a teacher with reasonable enthusiasm. 
very little time, and a great deal of skill.” 

When Kay was ready to go to kinder- 
garten, her father and mother wrote a very 
careful letter to her teacher, and when she 
entered first grade, a modification of the 
same letter aroused interest and secured 
for the child the sympathetic attention that 
made it possible for her to fit into her new 
situation as naturally and inconspicuously 
as possible. Other members of the Parents’ 
Correspondence Club have suggested that 
this letter be published.—Editor. 


To Kay’s New TEACHER 


You will recognize Kay because she 
wears a hearing aid. We know you will 
soon learn that she presents a_ special 
problem to her teacher and friends, and | 
am writing this in the hope that we can 
help you to understand Kav’s difficulties 
and so make your work with her easier and 
more profitable. 

Kay was born severely hard of hearing. 
Prominent doctors did everything they 
could to improve her hearing, but nothing 
helped. Kay lived for several months at a 
school for the deaf where she had work 
in lipreading in preschool classes. In 
January, 1948, she began to wear her hear- 
ing aid full time, becoming one of the 


*April 1948, page 160; August 1948, page 362; 
December 1948, page 626; May 1949, page 213; Sep- 
tember 1949, page 457; September 1950, page 410. 
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country’s little pioneers in the use of hear- 
ing aids for tots (she was 314). 

Until Kay wore her hearing aid, she 
heard virtually nothing, and as a result, 
she did not learn to talk. After she got the 
aid, she began to learn speech. However, 
she began learning it three and a half years 
after the average child begins to learn it 
(when he first hears it) and naturally she 
is not as well advanced in speech and the 
understanding of speech as the average 
hearing child. Also, unhappily, her loss is 
so great that her hearing aid cannot make 
up the difference completely. Even with 
her hearing aid, Kay does not hear as well 
as the average child, and she must supple- 
ment her hearing with lipreading and hard 
work. Here is some information which 
may help you deal with her. 

I. The Hearing Aid. Kay’s hearing aid 
is like a tiny radio. There is a microphone 
in the case on her chest, where sound is 
received, amplified by the mechanism in 
the case, and sent through the cord to the 
receiver in her ear. Kay does not hear 
directly with her ears but through the case 
on her chest. (Note: We have had Sunday 
School teachers carefully uncover the but- 
ton in Kay’s ear so they wouldn’t shut off 
her hearing when they put her cap on!) 

A. The instrument is not as delicate as § 
it might seem; Kay has worn it for a year 
and a half in all her play without serious 
damage to it. However, we try to avoid: 

1. Getting water on the instrument. 

2. Direct blows to the instrument 
(such as by a pitched ball or a 
blow from a stick). 
A blow to the receiver in her ear. 
This may make the molded ear- 
piece scrape her ear canal, causing 
it to bleed. 

B. Failure of the instrument. There are 
two batteries in the aid which wear out 
regularly. One is replaced every week, the 
other lasts a month. Some batteries fail 
sooner than others, and as a result the 
instrument goes dead without warning. 
Sometimes the wires in the cord wear out 
so that the sound is not transmitted to her 
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ear. Once in a while there are other diffi- 
culties. If Kay does not pay attention as 
well as usual, it may be that her instrument 
is dead and she is not hearing anything. 
Before they fail completely, the batteries 
lose power, and we cannot always judge 
just where to put the volume control to 
compensate for the gradual loss of power, 
so that Kay’s hearing will occasionally 
vary from fairly good to very poor. 


If the Hearing Aid Squeals 


C. The Squeal. You will sometimes hear 
Kay’s hearing aid squeal and make noises 
of its own. This is known as “feed-back 
howl,” which means that the amplified 
sound put forth by the instrument is being 
fed back too loudlv into the microphone in 
a-vicious circle. There are three principal 
causes of this: 

1. The earpiece may not be well seated 
in her ear, so that sound leaks around it. 

2. Kay’s ear may be too near the micro- 
phone on her chest. 

3. She may be standing in front of some 
hard, smooth surface which reflects the 
microphone sounds back into it. 

You will notice the howl whenever Kay 
lowers her head or stands at a window or 
faces the wall or blackboard. Kay needs 
a great deal of volume from her aid, and if 
you never hear the squeal, she is not get- 
ting as much help from her hearing aid 
as she ought to be getting. However, if 
the aid seems to be squealing unusually 
often and loud, you might: 

1. Check the earpiece to be sure it is 
correctly fitted in her ear. 

2. Lower the volume a little. The volume 
control is very sensitive, and a slight 
change in the setting makes a great dif- 
ference. 

D. The Earpiece. When the receiver 
(or earpiece) is accidentally removed from 
her ear, Kav is unable to put it back in 
place herself. I would like to show you 
how to do it; there is a little trick to 
putting it in her ear, but it is very easy 
for an adult who knows how. 
oF Most Efficient Use of Kay’s hearing 

id. 

1. The hearing aid amplifies nearby 
sounds well. It does a very poor job with 
distant sounds. Consequently, you will find 
that Kay will hear quite well when you 
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speak near to her, but tnat it is almost 
impossible to make her hear from across 
the room. 

2. The hearing aid amplifies sounds at 
normal levels better than it amplifies loud 
sounds. The loud sounds suffer a good 
deal of distortion, so that it is dificult for 
Kay to understand them. A normal speak- 
ing voice nearby is much easier for her to 
comprehend than a shout either near or 
far. A shout directly into her microphone 
is blurred so much that it makes practically 
no sense to her. 


Kay Has to Lipread 


II. Lipreading. Lipreading at its best 
is an imperfect substitute for hearing; even 
the best adult lipreader cannot always tell 
what people are saying. Kay has developed 
the art to a degree unusual in a child, and 
it goes a long way toward helping her. 
Here are a few facts about it which may 


‘help you. 


A. Some sounds are easy to read on the 
lips and others do not show on the lips at 
all. Similarly, many sounds are loud and 
easy to hear, while others are barely 
whispered and so soft that Kay’s hearing 
misses them almost completely. For in- 
stance, the sounds of “t” and “s” are so 
light that Kay does not get them through 
hearing at all. However, she can guess at 
them if she can watch the lips. When Kay 
is learning new words, she must both hear 
them through her hearing aid and see them 
on the lips, sometimes two or three times, 
before she is able to make out what they 
are and copy them. 

B. Hints to Help Kay Lipread. 

1. Speak normally, without trying to 
exaggerate lip movements. 

Talk to Kay as nearly as possible on her 
eye level, not too close to her face. but not 
so far away that she cannot see the small, 
delicate movements of the lips and tongue. 

3. Try not to combine hand movements 
with your lip movements. That is, either 
gesture before you speak to her, or after 
you speak, not at the same time. 

4. When Kay does not understand, try 
to show her what you want, or ask another 
child to perform the action to show her, 
and then tell her again. 


(See “Letter,” page 38) 
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BEHIND THE TELEVISION SCENES 


By 1. SHYKE 


States of the Union and not a few for- 
eign nations, are being received every year 
for television tours in Radio City, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York. Some of them 
have physical handicaps. 

Soldiers, sailors, and airmen who have 
participated in the second world war and 
in battles in Korea arrive. Among their 
numbers are some who have become either 
temporarily or permanently deaf. Just how 
they may enjoy the television tour poses a 
problem. Along with the deaf who have 
been born that way they have to try to find 
a solution. 

Tickets, at 70 cents each, are sold for 
the tour. Perhaps fifty to one hundred peo- 
ple will comprise the group that is going 
to be shown the wonders of television 
broadcasting from behind the scenes. Many 
visitors have never seen this before but 
they realize that here is a great milestone 
in the scientific progress of man. The deaf 
just have to follow along with the: rest in 
the touring party. The tour is to,last be- 
tween an hour and an hour and ashalf. 

A courteous young man in a fmilitary- 
looking uniform with gold braid and cords 
around one shoulder appears. flis job is 
that of a lecturer. He smiles aid motions 
to those who are waiting to eel up and fol- 
low him. 

The tour is entirely intimate and there 
are many interesting things to.see. There 
are the television “greats” of yesterday and 


today in picture instru- 


of visitors, from various 


ments are in glass cases. 

Now the party arriy¢s at a broadcast 
which is taking place on a stage below. The 
visitors see everything from a small bal- 
cony that has a glass front. The lecturer 
stands to one side, his audience seated in 
comfortable chairs. He points to various 
things below and explains what they are. 
It is not very hard for the deaf to get the 
idea. There are the broadcasters, the micro- 
phone, the director, the stage that the 
artists are on, the lighting above and 
around the scene. 

Just now. a radio broadcast progresses, 
but the stage can be converted to television 
activities yery rapidly. The various props 
that would be necessary are there waiting. 
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The lecturer indicates them with his hand, 
and states their functions. 

One who is deaf really misses little or 
nothing of this. 

Upon leaving this balcony the party con. 
tinues down a well lighted corridor until 
large chambers filled with apparatus are 
reached. Here is the control room. It has 
many hundreds of little lights and an op- 
erator who keeps his eye on the switch- 
board-like equipment. 

Each studio is supplied power and has 
its programs released through the control 
board’s power medium. As the lecturer 
brings his audience up close to the board 
and begins his explanations it can be seen 
that comprehension is not going to be too 
difficult. The average hearing person, not 
well versed with the mechanics involved, 
will hardly grasp more about the intricate 
mechanisms than the deaf. Initial inspee- 
tion provides an overall view. 

A flow of electricity is shown that is not 
unlike a Neon light. It is horizontal and 
about two or three feet long. The lecturer 
says that this half-inch-in-diameter light is 
how sound might look if it could be seen. 

To illustrate what he means and make it 
more vivid he talks into a microphone that 
is linked to this beam. He asks for the 
places from which visitors came and re- 
peats the names of the cities. His voice is 
carried into the beam, and jerky and ir- 
regular lines in a criss-cross pattern ap- 
pear as in an oscilloscope. Each varied 
syllable produces a different design. The 
even green light flows smoothly until sound 
interrupts it. Then it becomes wavy, but 
instantly snaps back into its original single 
line when there is silence. 

The news room looks about as any mod- 
ern large newspaper editorial department 
would appear, except for the fact that few- 
er people seem to be there and there is 
more sending and receiving apparatus that 
functions automatically in place of work- 
ers. The lecturer points to different ma- 
chines and tells how they receive news 
from all corners of the world and forward 
news in turn. A large wall clock service 
gives local time and the varying times of 
some of the world’s most important cities. 


(See “Television,” page 36) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


print long after most of my readers 

have made and broken their New 

Year resolutions. Nevertheless, I should 

like to make a list of resolutions, not for 

myself, but for other persons. I can think 

offhand of a lot of fine ones I wish other 
people would make. 

For many years, I have gained a living 
largely by writing letters. Some thousands 
of them were written on the typewriter I 
am using now; with other thousands, I 
resorted to the lazy plan of dictating. 
Taken all in all, they represent my chief 
contribution to the world’s literature. I 
suppose that, during the past five years 
alone, I have written more than twenty 
thousand letters, all in reply to communi- 
cations other persons have written to me 
or to the organization for which I work. 
So, with my mind on resolutions, I offer 
a few New Year suggestions for my corre- 
spondents, actual and potential. 


[pe contribution will see the light of 


1. / will never again write a business 
communication on a small bit of folded 
notepaper decorated with rosebuds. The 
people who do this have probably never 
worked in an office, and are unfamiliar with 
the exigencies of the modern vertical file. If 
they knew how difficult it is to file a folded 
rosebud so you can get at it again if you 
happen to need it, they might use larger 
and less decorated stationery. 


2. | will never again write a letter with- 
out putting my address and the date at the 
top. The number of individuals who expect 
their correspondents to be clairvoyant in 
the matter of addresses is legion. Some- 
times they put their addresses on the backs 
of their envelopes, and rely on the enve- 
lopes and Uncle Sam’s postmark to let you 
know where and when they wrote. I have 
learned by sad experience never to throw 
an envelope into the wastebasket until I 
have finished with the letter it contained; 
and even then I don’t always find the 
writer's address. I have had to deal with 
letters that had no date, no address, and no 
signature, not because the writers wished 
to be anonymous—far from it—but be- 
cause they just forgot to sign their names. 
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3. I will always sign my name so that 
anybody with a third grade education can 
read it. Illegible signatures are the rule 
rather than the exception, as is evidenced 
by the fact that any information sheet 
always bears the notation, “Please print 
your name and address.” I believe that the 
higher up we go in cultural and intellectual 
circles, the worse handwriting we meet. If 
I were to single out a class that gets first 
prize for illegibility, I would name British 
medical men, who seem to vie with one 
another to produce the most unreadable 
signature. It is usually possible to find 
out who wrote the letter, since stationery 
with a Harley Street address almost al- 
ways bears the owner’s name, but it is only 
by a process of deduction that the name can 
be identified with the scribble at the end 
of the letter. 

I have no idea how the theory was 
formulated that an unreadable signature is 
more distinguished than a readable one; 
but I am sure many famous men and wom- 
en practice long hours to achieve a mon- 
icker that cannot be deciphered. This has 
come about in modern times, for most 
great men and women of the past wrote 
their names with care. ‘John Hancock 
added a great many flourishes to his, but 
he wrote “John Hancock” so plainly that 
it has become the nickname and symbol of 
all signatures since his time. It is a pity 
more persons do not imitate him. 

There, that makes three very good reso- 
lutions. I can think of many more I wish 
other people would sign, but that is enough 
for now. And if anybody would like to 
draw up some New Year Resolutions for 
me to sign, I should be happy to read them. 


“I Shut My Door and Kept Trying” 


Here is an interesting letter that has 
waited too long for publication. It came 
last summer from a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, who, with no personal 
interest in deafness, subscribes to this 
magazine. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

As one of my students was driving me home 
from class the other day, I noticed on his elbow 
a queer, zigzag scar, almost in the shape of a 
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serpent. He told me it was the result of vaulting 
over a “horse” at the high school gym and falling 
in such a way that his arm broke at the elbow. 
There was an operation, and he wore a cast for 
some time. When the cast was removed, he could 
neither raise his arm nor move his fingers, and 
the doctor told him he would never again have 
full use of that hand or arm. 

“But you're using it now,” I said. “What did 
you do?” 

“IT bought me a sack of marbles and took them 
to my room. I practiced trying to pick them up. 
When I got so I could pick up five marbles and 
hold them, I'd treat myself to a dinner downtown, 
or a show.” 

“And so?” 

“I just kept on trying till I could use my arm 
and my fingers.” 

“Did your folks tell you to do this?” 

“No. They didn’t know. I shut my door and 
kept trying.” 

“But what gave you the idea you could do it?” 

“Well, when I was a kid, my grandfather had a 
stroke. His arm always dangled afterwards. I 
never did tell him, but I always thought that if 
he would try, he could use it.” 

Dextrously—ambidextrously—turning the wheel, 
he swung the car into my street. His rolled-up 
sleeve exposed the crawling scar on his elbow, 
and he glanced down at it. “It’s my good arm 
now,” he said. 

I lunched yesterday with James Michener and 
his wife. They were just back from the Orient, 
and brought a breath of Singapore and Hongkong 
and Tahiti. They were wonderful. But I thought 
my scarred Sophomore was wonderful, too. 

Pau ELpripce 
Reno, Nevada 


Somehow, that inspired Sophomore, 
who “just shut his door and kept on try- 
ing” offers us a very good sermon to start 
the new year with. 


“American Virtue—Keep Smiling” 


My readers keep going back to some 
advice I gave a young girl in the July 1951 
Mailbox who had written to ask “how to 
get dates.” Here comes a discussion all the 
way from Switzerland. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

In former years I laughed at your American 
virtue to “keep smiling.” It is but now that I 
understand there is something to say for it. Per- 
haps I shall make there still a little progress. And 
yet I question your reply to’M. E. Mississippi in 
the July Mailbox. Of course, it is a thoughtful 
and kind letter, and the advice is, I am sure, the 
best that can be given. Now, when I read it, I 
thought it must give the girl a pang. 

If there is a girl candid enough to write she 
wishes to have dates—she means appointments, I 
think ?—with boys, she is told that she should not 
be interested in boys as such. Well, I think it 
a bit trying for a young girl. It is very probable 
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that life will teach her you are right; but I do 
not believe that experiences of this kind can be 
made by letter from one person to another. On 
the other hand, of course, you cannot but answer 
what you think right. I would feel to be in a 
mess had I to answer such a question. 

I have come back from my holidays. I was 
away a fortnight: 2 days travelling, 4 days in 
London, and 9 days with my friends in Southsea, 
The weather has been mostly bad, but I had a 
wonderful time. I was pleased with the dirtiest 
street in London, and became enraptured with 
the grand ones. 

Did I write you I was in London for the last 
time in 1913 with my father? I did not remem- 
ber much, and much is changed, but with my 
friends it couldn’t have been better; it was the 
purest harmony. They are a small family with 
an almost grown-up child I had never seen; so | 
was at home and a stranger together. We made 
trips to the country—you will have got a card 
from the Isle of Wight—it was a delightful drive 
and even a sunny day! With my friends I could 
speak German, but with their daughter only 
English, and the same with a lady friend of 
theirs. We sometimes laughed about my English, 
you will believe. But my deafness didn’t count 
at all. I had a lot of note-books with me, and 
they had to write! In the streets, when I didn’t 
understand, I was a “foreigner.” It was just fine. 

ADOLPHE BERNAYS 
Zurich, Switzerland 


I know just what you mean, Mr. Ber- 
nays, about the minimizing of deafness that 
comes about when one travels in a foreign 
country. I have just returned from a short 
trip to Mexico, and I have spent much time 
in parts of New Mexico where only Spanish 
was spoken. It was everywhere assumed 
that I did not know Spanish, and those 
with whom I conversed contented them- 
selves with friendly smiles, bows, and 
vague gestures which might have meant 
anything, and we got along beautifully. 

As for my advice to the girl who wanted 
to have dates, I hardly think that anything 
I said could have been construed as sug- 
gesting that she refrain from thinking of 
boys “as such.” That would be foolish. 
And I was not advising her specifically 
how to attract boys, although I did say she 
could not attract them by going after them. 
I was just telling her how to have a good 
time and make herself a center of attrac- 
tion through enjoying life and helping 
other people to enjoy it. That, I think, is 
as far as anyone should go in discussing 
such a question. Probably she did not take 
my advice, any more than I would have 
taken it when I was twenty. 

(See “Molly,” page 34) 
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THE PARENTS 


parents of handicapped children to 

consider how to deal with the situation 
when their child first becomes aware of the 
fact that he is different from other chil- 
dren. The problem certainly is not unique 
to deafness but since adjustment to that 
handicap is our primary concern these 
comments are pertinent. 


Difficult Phases and Final Results 


(Janet is almost 8 and attends a small 
day school.) 


Sees or later the need arises for 


I wonder if any of you mothers have the 
same problem I have. It happens that 
Janet is a very sensitive child, and now 
that she knows that she is different from 
other children she is retiring more and 
more into herself. She plays quite well with 
the neighbor children, but last summer I 
happened to be watching them all at play 
in our sandbox and one of the girls was 
trying to tell Janet something. Janet 
ducked her head and refused to look at her. 
When I talked to her about it she just said, 
“Sandra talks,” and then shrugged her 
shoulders as if to say she didn’t. We tell 
her yes, she does talk, but she realizes that 
more often than not people don’t under- 
stand her. I took her to Sunday School 
some time ago and stayed in her class so | 
could talk with her teacher. Janet kept her 
head down the entire hour—not once look- 
ing at the teacher or other children. I 
didn’t insist that she go the next Sunday. 
All this is in direct contrast to her actions 
in school. She does very well with her 
school work and is really quite an extro- 
vert. I am sure that this is another phase 
for her to go through, and if handled right 
it will pass as did the other phases. Mean- 
while we’re trying to build up her con- 
fidence -in herself outside of school by 
giving her dancing and skating lessons, 
praising her when she does things well (or 
not so well), and encouraging her to take 
part in things. The one thing that helps us 
the most is when her daddy and I take 
time out to talk about her problems. We 
invariably understand the situation better 
after we’ve exchanged a few ideas, or 
reminisce a bit on how we felt in certain 
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TALK IT OVER 


phases of our childhood. Mrs. Tracy’s sug- 
gestion to lie down and just think about 
your deaf child for 15 minutes a day works 
even better when you talk about that child 
with someone as interested and concerned 
as you are. 

At the last P.T.A. meeting of the Maxon 
Oral School we had a young deaf couple 
from Portland talk to us. That meeting did 
more for me than any number of talks by 
hearing people could have done. They 
were absolutely wonderful. We could un- 
derstand everything they said, though both 
lost their hearing at a very early age. The 
young man went to Clarke School in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, then to high 
school in Los Angeles, and finally to Occi- 
dental College in California. His wife went 
to Central Institute in St. Louis till she was 
9, and then entered a private school for 
girls in Texas, and finally went to Occi- 
dental too. They each told us a little his- 
tory of their childhood, and to hear them 
tell it, they had every problem our children 
might have, and then some. They empha- 
sized that we parents should not get dis- 
couraged, that in spite of their handicap 
our children can lead as full lives as their 
hearing brothers and sisters. I know we 
all believe that, but it seemed especially 
convincing to hear them say it. They also 
said that we should not try to push our 
children too much, but rather to instill in 
them the desire to go ahead and to do well 
everything they undertake. I cannot possi- 
bly do justice to their inspirational talk but 
they promised to write up their notes for 
the next time this Roundabout comes—six 
months from now! 


Mrs. E. M., Oregon 


Understanding About Handicaps 


Jim’s. parents are teachers. His mother’s 
pupils are Junior High School hard of 
hearing students. Jim is 7% and has a 
severe hearing loss. 


I was quite interested in Mrs. M’s. report 
about Janet’s acceptance (or lack of accept- 
ance) of the fact that she is different and 
cannot talk well. It is a thing which each 
of these children must face at some time, 
and learn to accept. The moment when the 
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deaf child realizes why he is different is a 
moment of great importance. He may have 
realized previously that he was different 
without realizing why. 


A Terribly Important Moment 


It is also a heartbreaking time when the 
parents realize that this is the moment 
which will determine the course of the fu- 
ture. The way the situation is handled has, 
I believe, a great effect on the way the 
child will learn to adjust to more complex 
problems when he grows older. I have 
often wondered if it is not possible that 
these deaf children may have already faced 
the realization of their difference before 
they make us aware of the fact that they 
are thinking about it. A child faced with 
sudden realization that there is something 
which sets him apart from others is very 
apt to react to it as he would to a new fear, 
and be reluctant to share his feelings with 
his parents. We are all familiar with the 
various forms of withdrawal behavior 
which our children manifest at times, but 
withdrawal over such a tremendous part of 
living is a situation which takes patience, 
tact, and great understanding on the part 
of the parents. 

I do not believe that Jim realizes yet 
that his deafness affects his speech. He 
realizes that he cannot hear, and we hope 
that we have paved the way to his accept- 
ance of the speech problem, in the way we 
handled the problem of his realization that 
he could not hear. I had a school publica- 
tion dealing with the various types of 
handicaps and the facilities for their train- 
ing. Jim leafed through it (just as he does 
anything he sees that is illustrated) and 
when he came to the section on deaf chil- 
dren, he recognized the equipment being 
used as what he used at school. Turning to 
me he turned one hand palm up and asked 
“Who?” I hold him they were boys and 
girls who could not hear. I explained with 
speech and a few gestures that their ears 
did not work and they could not hear. He 
pointed to his own ears and raised his 
shoulders in a questioning attitude. I said. 
“No, you cannot hear.” He indicated that 
he did not know why, so I explained that 
there was a tiny little thing in his ears that 
was broken and so he could not hear with 
his ears. Then I turned to the page on 


blind children, and showed him that some 
boys and girls could not see. They could 
not run and play, or see TV, or read books 
or look at pictures. Then we looked at the 
pictures of the crippled children, and I ex- 
plained that these boys and girls could not 
run and jump, or climb trees. They had 
to walk with crutches or canes, and some 
of them had to sit down all the time. Then 
we looked at the children in the mentally 
handicapped section and I explained that 
they could not think or remember or read. 
I'll admit I laid it on thick in some cases, 
but for the sake of illustration it seemed to 
be justified. After I explained about each 
group (that is to say, each group except 
the deaf), I would shake my head and say 
“Isn't that too bad?” Then I explained 
that he could see, play, run, read, jump, 
walk, think, remember, and all the things 
the others could not do except hear and 
talk, but when he was a big boy, he would 
talk, too, if he worked very hard in school, 
and would think, think, think. I indicated 
too that eventually he would wear a hear- 
ing aid and would hear some things that 
he cannot hear now. He seemed satisfied 
with the explanation. Now when he sees 
someone who has an obvious handicap, he 
shakes his head sadly, and forms the words 
“too bad.” 
Facing the Situation 

When this discussion arose, Jim wanted 
to know if I could hear, if Father could 
hear, and Bob, to which I said, “Yes.” He 
asked about some others, a few of his 
friends at school. I told him no, they could 
not hear either. Then he seemed to under- 
stand that he went to his school because he 
could not hear. He knows that the school 
near us will be Bob’s school next fall, but 
that he will still go on the bus to his 
school. It may be some years before he 
understands that he cannot talk because he 
cannot hear, but I hope that by that time 
his speech will be sufficiently developed so 
that he will not feel that it sets him apart 
from other children. Fortunately he is very 
interested in all his hearing friends, and 
watches them carefully when they are play- 
ing to see if they are talking to him. I have 
tried to encourage hearing friends to say 
something to him whenever he is looking 
at them, even if it is only “hello.” 


Mrs. J. F., California 
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Finding the Right School 


(Ladye is 8 and has two younger hear- 
ing sisters.) 


If you ask me what was the most won- 
derful thing that has happened to Ladye, 
| would have to say the new clinic which 
started partial operation here this summer. 
It is called the Tennessee Hearing and 
Speech Foundation and is a cooperative ef- 
fort of all concerned with hearing loss and 
speech difficulty. It is headed by Dr. Free- 
man McConnell, who wrote the article. 
“The Child with High Frequency Deaf- 
ness,” in the July 1951 Votta. When I 
read in his article, “The child who turns 
his head when his name is called at a 
moderate conversational level, but who 
cannot comprehend the conversation di- 
rected at him, is apt to be grossly misun- 
derstood,” I thought, that is Ladye! Need- 
less to say I was overwhelmed at our good 
fortune, when I found that the same man 
was director of the clinic. Ladye went in 
August for her examination and was found 
to have the kind of hearing loss he had 
written about. In both ears she has good 
hearing (about 20-30 decibel loss) for the 
low frequencies, but on entering the speéch 
range, there is complete destruction of the 
nerve in the left ear (no line on the audio- 
gram). The hearing in the right ear drops 
to 65 db at 500 and on down very fast. 
They told me her average loss was 77 db, 
plus. She is receiving speech correction 
and auditory training twice a week. 

I decided after much deliberation to 
leave Ladye in the school that she has at- 
tended for the last two years. Although she 
has a new teacher, and we are twenty miles 
from the school now that we are in our 
new home, she is with the same group of 
children. I felt that too much change in 
her life at once would be disastrous. The 
other twenty-nine children in her third 
grade are all hearing children. We had 
planned to change her this year to the 
Demonstration School for George Peabody 
College for Teachers (where Marty already 
attends) but they would not admit her, 
even with letters from her teacher and the 
school psychologist who believed that she 
would do nicely with the consideration any 
teacher would give a hard of hearing child. 
Aside from the inconvenience (our long 
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trip) I was very much disappointed in the 
lack of vision that was indicated in the 
letter from the school. The personal inter- 
view, for which we waited all summer, 
never materialized. It reminded me of what 
Frances Warfield said to me once, “You 
know, it ‘ain’t nice’ to be hard of hearing!” 
I was glad I could also remember her hu- 
mor and all of the really laughable things 
that had happened to her because she was 
hard of hearing. I already sigh with 
thanksgiving because Ladye didn’t get in a. 
school where “it ain’t nice to be hard of 
hearing.” 


Mrs. W. S., Tennessee 


What about this Physician’s Advice? 


Susan, 6%, is second oldest of four chil- 
dren. Although she is the only one in the 
family with a hearing loss, she is and has 
been a well adjusted member of a well in- 
tegrated family. 


For the past two weeks or so we have 
been bothered by a behavior problem. 
Susan suddenly became very possessive 
about all her things; she would get sulky 
spells and at times would refuse to eat 
foods which previously she had eaten with 
relish. Needless to say we were worried. 
Yesterday I took her to a pediatrician in 
Ottawa to see whether he could find out 
the reason for her change in behavior. To 
our amazement he found that she was suf- 
fering from hay fever, of all things. 

But my amazement at his diagnosis was 
not nearly as great as it was at the advice 
he gave me. He said that with a deaf child 
he thought the problem of behavior should 
be treated by training or adjusting the rest 
of the family to her rather than her to our 
ways. He thought that the other children 
should be made very conscious of her 
deafness and told that they should give in 
to her whenever a conflict arose. If the 
children were playing with a ball and 
Susan suddenly decided she wanted it she 
should be allowed to have it on the grounds 
that she should be allowed certain pleas- 
ures to compensate for what she lost by not 
being able to hear. That is so completely 
contrary to what we have been trying to 
do that I thought you might be interested 
in hearing his opinion. In all our training 

(See “Parents,” page 34) 
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THE SCHOOL OF LISTENING EYES 
By Lois RutH Davis 


‘ROM the bustling Texas town of 
Wichita Falls, in the middle of the oil 
and cattle country, has emerged a school 
for the oral teaching of deaf children. 
Started on a shoestring two years ago— 
and still supported, though now more 
solidly, by public donation—the School of 
Listening Eyes has become an integral part 
of community life in Wichita Falls, popu- 
lation 67,709. It is one of four of its type 
in Texas, not counting the big state school. 
This author, a staff writer for the city’s 
morning newspaper, saw the school started 
in a little remodeled residence—a_five- 
room house given by the parent of a deaf 
child and fixed up for school use voluntari- 
ly by lumber companies and the city’s 
labor unions. 

Actually it started before then. It started 
as a dream—the dream of the mothers of 
deaf children in this city and neighboring 
communities. They banded together one 
spring day in 1949 and announced that, 
with public support, they would attempt to 
organize a school dedicated to teaching 
deaf children how to speak and to under- 
stand speech through lipreading. 

The public was intrigued. It was some- 
thing entirely new and different, a com- 
plete about-face from the old idea that deaf 
children were doomed to talking on their 
hands. The summer which followed, a cam- 
paign to raise money was launched. Con- 
tributions were enough to open school 
doors that year to 20 deaf and hard of 
hearing children. The youngest was three 
years old. 

The school was fortunate in getting as 
its principal Mrs. Lillian D. Smalley, 
formerly of Central Institute for the Deaf 
at St. Louis. Assisting her was Mrs. J. D. 
Bruton of Wichita Falls, a speech graduate 
at the University of Oklahoma with experi- 
ence in oral teaching. 

That first year was a tumultuous one, 
financially. At one period the school found 
itself with absolutely no funds at all. But, 
always, civic organizations would come to 
the school’s aid, soliciting money, or spon- 
soring shows which would bring in several 
hundred dollars at a time. 

Thanks to a large contribution by sev- 
eral wealthy citizens, the second year was 


Two small pupils show that they can “listen” with 
their eyes. 


finished without a worry as to teachers’ 
salaries. Miss Audrey Hicks, also formerly 
of Central Institute, joined Mrs. Smalley 
the second year and became principal sev- 
eral months ago when Mrs. Smalley moved 
to Oklahoma. 


Recognition and Support 


During its second year the school had a 
much better location. Trustees of Mid- 
western University gave quarters in one of 
the newest brick buildings on the campus 
here. Partitions provided three separate 
classrooms. And all last year the children 
took their noon meals at the university 
cafeteria. 

A tuition fee of $50 per month was set 
up. Businessmen bought scholarships for 
several children unable to pay. But tuition 
fees didn’t go far in financing the school’s 
operation, and last spring the Wichita Falls 
Optimists Club undertook a campaign to 

(See “Listening,” page 32) 
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Twelve Months of the Year, Advanced Prac- 
tice for Thought, Suitable for Upper 
Grades in Public Schools and for Adults 
in Hard of Hearing Classes, by May Had- 
nutt Leavis, Boston, 1951. Mimeographed 
brochure, 57 pages. $1.50. 


May Hadnutt Leavis has completed her series 
of lipreading exercises with the publication of 
“Twelve Months of the Year.” She has presented 
the “busy teacher” with much excellent material 
and new approaches that may also be applied to 
subjects other than those developed here. Essen- 
tially the lessons are geared for upper grades of 
public school rather than for adult classes. As 
stated in the introduction, there is a great empha- 
sis on the lecture type of article rather than con- 
versational exercises to which we are accustomed 
in Miss Leavis’ other publications. Her introduc- 
tion also includes many unusually good sugges- 
tions such as eye training games, story telling 
methods, use of mirror, etc. (although I question 
the memory homework suggested). The teacher 
of adult lipreaders will have to discriminate, how- 
ever, as some of the selections throughout the 
brochure may be too pedantic to capture her stu- 
dents’ interest. Certainly the adult today does not 
need to develop an ability to lipread long poems. 
Everyone, I am sure, will enjoy the gay party 
ideas. As the title indicates, the material is based 
on the time of year, and we recommend it to give 
a lift in any season. 

—F. S. LicHTENBERG. 


How We Hear, by Max F. Meyer, Charles T. 
Branford Co., Boston, 1950, 117 pages. 
$2.50. 


Many of us will remember Dr. Meyer’s theory 
of hearing as having received very little attention 
in College courses on Physiology and Psychology 
in which the resonance theory of Helmholtz and 
his followers was given prominence. That it is 
still neglected and largely ignored by most writers 
today will be evident to those familiar with the 
recent work in this field. Professor Wever, who 
devotes 6 pages to Meyer’s theory in his recent 
book,* and who feels that it has not received the 
attention it deserves, is an exception among mod- 
ern writers. Dr. Meyer has written his present 
book in an attempt to present his theory in 
simple language and to summarize his research 
which covers a period of 50 years on which the 
theory was based. The book is addressed to 
acousticians, otologists, musicians, teachers of the 
deaf, and interested laymen. 

Dr. Meyer is convinced that any theory of 
hearing that conceives of the cochlea as a series 
of resonators must be false. His early training in 
mathematical physics renders it impossible for 
him to think of the cochlea as an acoustical ana- 
lyzer in the classical sense of the term. Instead 
of a resonator, the cochlea and its associated 


*Wever, E. G., Theory of Hearing, N. Y., John 
Wiley and Sons, 1949, 93-89. 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


mechanisms are to be thought of as a hydraulic- 
mechanical system, free from all hypotheses of 
masses and tensions not justified by its anatomi- 
cal structure. The basilar membrane and asso- 
ciated organs are considered as a highly damped 
system which has no permanent tension, and 
executes no pendular motion regardless of the 
type of sound pressure applied. The basilar mem- 
brane suspended between the vestibular and the 
tympanic scalae develops tension only after exces- 
sive displacement resulting from movements of 
the stapes. Its motions are best described as 
“bulges” which always begin at the basal end 
and spread apically. The extent of the bulges is 
determined by the magnitude and the velocity of 
the movements of the stapes. Numerous diagrams 
and models are employed to clarify the theory. 
The phenomena of pitch, loudness, masking, inter- 
ference beats, and difference tones are briefly ex- 
plained in terms of this mechanism. In a final 
section, the author presents his theory of music, 
which admittedly bears no direct relationship to 
the theory of hearing here presented. / 
C. V. Hupeins 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


Minutes of the Proceedings of the Second 
Social Service Conference for the Deaf, 
held August 3-4, 1951, at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. Publisher’s ad- 
dress, P. O. Box 1921, Raleigh, N. C. 


This is a verbatim report of the Second Annual 
Social Service Conference for the Deaf, estab- 
lished to study and promote the social, moral and 
religious life of the deaf. The volume contains 
the addresses given at the meeting and the details 
of the organization of the Conference as a mem- 
bership group. Mr. J. M. Robertson of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, who initiated the Conference, 
was elected ‘President of the group. 


The Testing of Hearing Aids, by D. B. Fry 
and P. Denes, National Institute for the 
Deaf, London, England. 1 shilling. 
The Technical Department of the National 

Institute for the Deaf has undertaken a program 
of hearing aid testing in order to provide infor- 
mation on the characteristics of available hearing 
aids. One of the two major sections of this book- 
let deals with the principles of the testing pro- 
gram and the actual tests employed in their 
evaluation; the other describes in technical 
language the technique used in the necessary 
objective tests. 


Your Child is Deaf, by Ethel and George 
Flaxman, published by Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, 
1951. 

This little pamphlet tells the story of parents 
who encountered the problem of having a deaf 
daughter, and how they faced and accepted it. 
It is so simple and clear, and yet so complete a 

(See “Books,” page 32) 
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South Dakota Clinies 


Free speech and hearing clinics are be- 
ing sponsored in South Dakota by various 
organizations, with the help of county 
health nurses and specialists from the State 
Board of Health. 

At Brookings on July 12-13, forty-five 
children gathered from as far away as 
Faulkton for a clinic arranged by the Elks’ 
Lodge. Miss Ruth Philpott, Brookings 
County health nurse, directed the arrange- 
ments and helped to register the children. 
Many parents came for consultation on 
home helps. Examinations were made by 
Mrs. Ethel Bridgeford, Speech and Hearing 
Consultant for the State Department of 
Health, assisted by Miss Jane Handy of the 
Crippled Children’s Division, who gave the 
hearing tests. 

On March 1-2, a similar clinic was held 
in Madison—the second clinic sponsored 
by the Madison Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. Sixty-five children were 
handled at the first clinic, and 100 had 
been registered for this one, but a blizzard 
reduced to 60 the number who came for 
examination. Of these, 12 proved to be 
defective in hearing and 49 are now receiv- 
ing speech correction. Follow-up correc- 
tional work is being done by Mrs. Minerva 
Spicher, Lake County public health nurse. 
Lessons and home helps have been pre- 
pared for parents and teachers, so that the 
handicapped children may become better 
adjusted at home and in the classroom, and 
learn to live among normal people. It was 
explained that impaired hearing often 
makes a child appear mentally unsound. 
Hearing tests, as well as other physical ex- 
aminations, were urged for cases in which 
a child does not begin to speak at the 
usual age, when his speech is unintelligible, 
or when simple words do not seem to carry 
meaning to him. It was emphasized that 
family members should talk often to a hard 
of hearing child, so that he may become 
skilled in lipreading and may develop nor- 
mal personality traits. The importance of 
early treatment was also stressed. Tonsils, 
adenoids, or teeth may need attention; 
diets may need change; perhaps only an 
operation will help. The free clinics indi- 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Mrs. 


Bridgeford explains some speech sounds to an 
interested group at the Brookings Clinc. 


cate the needs. The family doctor or a spe- 
cialist may advise further, and follow-up 
work with teachers and parents is provided 
to assure that corrections are made. 
—HarrIET MarTINSON, 


Quota International: Once more sincere 
thanks are extended to Lois M. Merkel, M.D., Co- 
Chairman of the Service Committee of the Quota 
Club of Sharon, Pennsylvania, for her interest in 
explaining the problems of deaf children to 
groups of hearing people. Last November she bor- 
rowed the film made at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, “Eyes That Hear,’ and showed it to 
fifteen different organizations. Parent-Teacher 
Associations predominated, but there were also 
a Missionary Fellowship, a Mother’s Club, several 
Sunday School classes, Women of the Moose, and 
the Patagonia Volunteer Firemen who saw the 
film and went away with a new understanding of 
the hurdles which deaf children have to make. 
The various audiences totalled 1,190 persons, and 
that seems to top all records as far as the Volta 
Bureau’s copies of the film are concerned. Thank 
you again, Dr. Merkel. It is hoped that some 
other Quota Club will match your record. 


The hearing conservation program in Arlington 
County, Virginia, is receiving a big boost from 
the Quota Club of Arlington. Thus far the thirty 
professional women in the club have contributed 
the following materials to the county school sys- 
tem for use in the hearing testing program in the 
local schools: one portable audiometer, a set of 
preschool toys and objects such as bells, color 
cones, pitch pipes, and toy drums, and a table 
model hearing aid. Through their encouragement, 
a preschool hearing testing program has been in- 
augurated in the private kindergartens of the 
county and the services of a hearing conservation 
specialist on a consultant basis made available to 
these and the parochial schools. The Quotarians 
are working hard to get a well rounded hearing 
conservation program for the county. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 


* Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 


dren at all grade levels. 
LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address 


DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Dr. Ethel A. Poore has retired as Superin- 
tendent of the Tennessee School for the Deaf, a 
post which she has held for thirty years. During 
these years, the Tennessee School has grown and 
progressed greatly, and Dr. Poore’s contribution 
to the education of the deaf has been notable. A 
glowing tribute to Dr. Poore as a person, as an 
educator and executive, and as an understanding 
friend of all whom she taught and worked with, 
has been written for the Fennessee Observer by 
the School’s Supervising Principal, Herschel R. 
Ward. 

Dr. Poore has been a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Volta Speech Asssociation for 
the Deaf since 1944. Each year, her oral teachers 
have always reported one hundred percent mem- 
bership in the Association. 


who were in the house when the lightning struck, 
Don worked on Tommy for about a half hour 
before breathing returned. He was in a great 
state of shock and thrashing about in pain. Don 
wrapped him in a blanket and waited with him 
until the ambulance arrived at which time the 
doctor gave him a hypodermic injection and 
rushed him to the hospital. 

Mrs. Johnston says that in spite of the fact that 
Don was a scared boy he knew exactly what to 
do and acted quickly. She believes that the 
training he received as a scout in Troop 406 
under the leadership of Scoutmaster Luther Wood 
enabled him to save his brother’s life. Upon re- 
ceiving the award from the radio station, Don 
said simply, “Thank you very much. I am glad 
I saved my brother's life.” 


—By courtesy of the Mt. Airy World 


Already a Star Scout, Donald Johnston receives a special life-saving award. His scout- 
master, the little brother whom he saved, and the boys’ mother look on. 


Star Scout Donald Johnston, Troop 406, 
received the “Scout of the Month” award last 
November from Radio Station WFIL in Philadel- 
phia on the “Sports Clinic of the Air” program. 
Scout Johnston, who was born deaf and who is a 
member of the Senior Class at the Pennsylvania 
School, was selected for the award because of his 
outstanding work in saving the life of his brother 
Tommy, also a member of Troop 406, when the 
latter was struck by lightning last summer. 

It all happened while the boys were at their 
home near Harrisburg on their summer vacation. 
On the 22nd of June their family had a picnic for 
a number of their friends. The boys had taken 
the food, pots and pans, and sports equipment to 
the picnic grounds near their home. When a 
sudden storm came up, the boys took a tractor 
and trailer out to gather up the equipment. 

Suddenly Donald felt a blow on the back of 
his head and when he turned around he saw 
Tommy lying on the ground. He saw that his 
younger brother was not breathing and immedi- 
ately began to apply artificial respiration. At the 
same time he called for his mother and brother 


Syracuse University is planning to begin con- 
struction of a new $400,000 building to house the 
Department of Education for Exceptional Chil- 
dren and to provide new quarters for the Hearing 
and Speech Center. Announcement of the new 
building plans was made at the same time the 
University revealed that it had received a $150,- 
000 gift from the James Foundation of New York, 
Inc. 

Plans for rooms and facilities in the new build- 
ing have been worked out by Dr. William M. 
Cruickshank, Director of the Department of Edu- 
cation for Exceptional Children, and Dr. Louis 
DiCarlo, Director of. the Hearing and Speech 
Center. The two men spent two months last 
spring studying training and laboratory facilities 
of newly constructed special education plants 
throughout the United States. The new building 
will serve as a center for research and for train- 
ing an increasing number of teachers and instruc- 
tors in the field of special education. In addition, 
it will be used to provide immediate, on-the-spot 
service to mentally and physically handicapped 
children and adults in Central New York. 
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now you can 


Photo-Match 


your old, large 


—and get the same satisfying performance 


in a tiny new Paravox 


AYBE you have a favorite hearing aid, 
that’s a bit old-fashioned as to size, 4 
weight, design. Maybe you've said, “I wish | -opcagctele oa | | | 
could get a small modern aid that sounds as ry Lee 
good as my old one.” 


Well, now you can! Through an exclusive new 
process of photographing sound, we can have 
visual proof of the performance pattern of your 
present aid, regardless of age, size or make. 
This can be matched in a latest model Paravox, 
without guesswork. A new hearing aid, light, 
small, economical, can be yours, one that sounds 
like the one you're now accustomed to using. 


This is a SOUND-PHOTO of a hearing aid. 
By this same scientific new method, we can 
make a photograph of the performance 
pattern of your own hearing aid, and match 
the pattern in a new Paravox. 


Have Double Assurance 


Many people play safe by owning two hearing 
aids. Make your second a Paravox, perform- 
ance-matched to your first... with a permanent 
photo-record that assures accurate servicing 
and reliable, continuous performance. 


For more details, write, phone or see your near- Paravox “TOP-twin-tone” the only hearing aid 
est Paravox dealer, and ask for Confidential with two crystal microphones in one tiny case. 
Bulletin No. 24, “What Photo-Matched Hearing It hears through the top, is easily concealed, 
Aids Can Mean to You”. has better balanced tone, high fidelity. 


2056 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


SOUND Quality 
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A warm welcome awaits you at the 


HOTEL KENMORE 


490 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Official Headquarters for the 1952 


SUMMER MEETING 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
JUNE 17-20, 1952 


New England is really delightful in 
the Spring of the year and The Ken- 
more offers everything to be desired 
in friendly service, excellent food at 
moderate prices, and a home-like at- 
mosphere for your comfort. Build 
your vacation plans around the Sum- 
mer Meeting. 


For personal attention to your room 
reservations, write direct to 


C. H. James, Sales Manager 
HoTeL KENMORE 


Room rates are as follows: 
Singles—$6.00 to $9.00 (limited supply, urge 
members to share twin bedrooms.) 
Twins—$9.00 to $12.50 (2 persons to each 
room. 
Multiple housing (4 or more persons to each 
room)—$4.00 per person. 


A FEW RARE COPIES 


Objective Scoring in Tests of Visual Hearing 
BY THE LATE DR. MARIE K. MASON 
8 page pamphlet While they last, 25c 


Pamphlets on Lipreading A Few Leftovers 
The Synthetic Method and Why | believe in It 
BY ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
5c 
Is It Worth While? 

BY THE LATE IDA P. LINDQUIST 
5c 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Language Teachers Will Be Interested in 
a device which one teacher, Miss Mary Bach of 
the Sherman K. Smith School of Speech and 
Oral Education, uses for news and calendar work 
in the primary grades. Miss Bach has found a 
large wall calendar, with a blank box three inches 
square for each day (except Sunday). These 
squares are large enough for children’s names and 
key words or phrases to remind them of that 
day’s news. With this calendar, Miss Bach says 
she has eliminated the frustration which the 
limited space surrounding the date on an ordi- 
nary commercial calendar used to give her, and 
she no longer spends time making her own cal- 
endars month by month. The calendar has the 
added advantage of having each day numbered 
consecutively through the year, and each month’s 
page presents last month, next month, each month 
of that year, each month of last year and each 
month of next year. 

Anyone interested in this calendar may write 
for further information to the Volta Bureau. 


William J. McClure, who was for several 
years principal of the Kendall School in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Tennessee School for the Deaf in Knox- 
ville, taking the place of Dr. Ethel A. Poore who 
has recently retired. Mr. McClure, who has been 
assistant superintendent of the Tennessee School 
for the past year, comes from a long line of 
educators of the deaf. His mother, Mrs. Truman 
L. Ingle, is now principal of the primary depart- 
ment of the Missouri school, where his step- 
father, Truman L. Ingle, is superintendent. A 
graduate of Westminster College and the Normal 
Department of Gallaudet College, Mr. McClure 
also holds a master’s degree from George Wash- 
ington University in Washington, D. C. 


Driver Education Classes at the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf now have a brand-new 195] 
Ford AAA driver training car. This car is one 
of over 300 furnished to schools in Ohio alone by 
automobile manufacturers, who provide the cars 
at no cost. The company furnishing the car keeps 
the title, and at the end of a year takes the car 
back and sells it as a used car. The next year, 
another car is furnished. In Ohio alone, there 
are now 10,853 pupils enrolled in driver education 
classes. 


A Little Eight-Year-Old Girl, a pupil at the 
Kendall School, Washington, D. C., has been 
honored by the Corcoran Gallery of Art. Her 
painting, entitled “Composition,” was selected 
for display at the Sixth Annual Area Exhibition 
at the Gallery. The exhibition, on display from 
November 25 to January 20, includes the work 
of artists in the Washington, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia area, and it is ‘a real distinction for the 
child to be represented among them. Her name 
is Nina Lazzari. 


The Ninth Annual Reading Clinic, to be 
held at Temple University in Philadelphia under 
the leadership of Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director 
of the Reading Clinic, has been announced for 
the week of January 28 to February 1, 1952. The 
Theme of the Clinic, this year, will be “Preven- 
tion and Correction of Reading Difficulties.” 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


“Hebbera’ Building 
Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 135 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 


29 members. 


There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 


chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
by Caroline A. Yale 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each 
Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each 
Series III Myths 
Series I, II, IV. 
For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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You'd Never 
Guess I’m 


don’t notice 
I use a hear- 
ing aid. That 
is because I 
wear the new Beltone Phantomold. 
Thar <s to this wonderful invention, 
NOBUTTON SHOWS IN MY EAR!” 
The compact one-unit Beltone is so 
tiny—yet gives amazing clarity and 
wer. The nearest thing to natural 
earing. Get all the amazing facts 
about this electronic 
“miracle.” Mail coupon 
today for valuable FREE 3 
booklet. 


MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. 0000 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


| | 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. 0000 

1450 West 19th Street, Chicago til. 

| Please send me in a plain wrapper your | 
FREE Booklet that tells how the deaf 

| can HEAR AGAIN—without a button | 

| showing in the ear. No obligation. | 

| | 

| | 

| 


Gifts for Volta Bureau Service: Grateful 
acknowledgement is made of gifts received during 
the latter part of 1951 from Mrs. Delia L. Bean, 
Lena Burgdorf, Peggy Carroll, Mrs. L. H. Cham- 
pion, Mrs. J. F. Donovan, Revell McCallum, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Owen. Other gifts came from 
Josephine Mazurette and Mrs. Mathilda W. 
Smith in memory of Pauline Schmidt; from 
Laura Stovel and Josephine B. Timberlake in 
memory of Charles A. Bradford; from Elizabeth 
Timberlake and Betty C. Wright in memory of 
Mrs. Margaret K. Russell. All of these gifts help 
to provide service for the hearing handicapped. 


We Extend Compliments to Superintendent 
James Galloway of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, Rochester, New York, and to Dr. Louis M. 
DiCarlo, Executive Director of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Hearing and Speech Center, because of 
their newly established relationship in a program 
for training teachers of the deaf. The cooperative 
efforts of the Rochester School for the Deaf and 
of Syracuse University should result in a very 
fine training program.—Just Once a Month. 


Twelve-year-old Maxine Kaplan recently 
did more than her share for the Community 
Chest: At an organization meeting of the 1952 
Community Chest Campaign in Seattle, Maxine 
not only participated in a demonstration of an 
audiometer test, but also performed a_ ballet 
routine, to the delight of 85 people present. 
Maxine, who lost her hearing at the age of three, 
has been wearing a hearing aid for the past two 
years, which gives her a background and under- 
standing of sound and a feeling of “being alive.” 
She cannot wear her aid while dancing, but she 
learns the routines through vibration, counting 
and lipreading. 


Navy Track Coach E. J. Thomson has served 
in that capacity at the U. S. Naval Academy for 
the past 24 years, during the last ten of which 
he has been so deaf as not to benefit sub- 
stantially from the use of a hearing aid. As a 
young man he achieved distinction as an athlete, 
having held the world’s high hurdle record for 
fourteen years. Coach Thomson is reported to be 
an excellent lipreader, which indeed he must be 
in order to have been able to continue his career 
among his hearing students. 


The “Mary Chapman” Training College 
and School for the Deaf and Dumb in Rangoon, 
Burma, has issued its Annual Report for the 
year ended March 1, 1951. Of particular signifi- 
cance is the mention of the audiometer in use 
there and the fact that of the 25 students in 
the school, 6 have sufficient residual hearing to be 
able to use “the electrical hearing aid.” 


The British Ministry of Health has recently 
issued, as a follow-up of the 1948 National As- 
sistance Act, a circular regarding welfare services 
for handicapped persons, included among whom 


_are those with hearing deficiencies. The bulletin 


gives advice to local authorities and directs them 
in maintaining separate registers of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing and in instituting the aid and 
cooperation of existing voluntary bodies in order 
to provide suitable welfare services. 
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MELODY MASTER IS BEST 


..... for SPEECH and AUDITORY TRAINING at home or in school, because it is 
a professional tool of outstanding and proven performance. 


The IDEAL P-| COMPANION MODEL, shown above, is basically an exceptional 
quality microphone speech amplifier, specifically designed for the needs of the acousti- 
cally handicapped. The sound is so clear, so crisp, so NATURAL that it will amaze you 
—use it for hours without fatigue. A thoroughly efficient unit for individual or small 
group instruction. it is light, it is compact, it is inexpensive! —- yet power enough for 
optimum hearing. Although power available exceeds 130 dbs, it is seldom that this 
amount is used to reveal hidden hearing not found by any other established means. 
Comfortable listening, then speeds auricular and academic training. 


Let them ENJOY TELEVISION! 


It captures the interest of child and adult, yet any kind of sound is NOT good enough! 
Makeshift connections to television or radio are unsatisfactory and dangerous. We sup- 
ply special instructions so that your local technician or hearing specialist can attach 
the P-1 IDEAL Auditory Amplifier properly to television (or radio) receiver to enjoy 
sound at its best for comfortable listening. It is an interesting, quick way to speed the 
ability to lipread, acquire rhythmic oral expression, while developing the habit of 
hearing. 

If you want Auditory Training Equipment for home or school, for individual or any size 
group, that will help you do that all important job in the shortest possible time, with a 
minimum amount of trial and tribulation to student or teacher, then by all means look into 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, 
WRITE TODAY—Ask for folder, ‘AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING” 


Quality that you can hear developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (°ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


Books 
(From page 23) 


discussion of how that problem was met, that it 
should be an inspiration for all parents of little 
deaf children. The roles which the Volta Bureau 
and the John Tracy Clinic play in a program of 
education for a deaf child are stressed, as well as 
the tremendous importance and need for early 
recognition of hearing loss. The pamphlet is also 
valuable in describing how one State (Illinois) 
and its communities deal with the problem of the 
deaf child. 


Selection of Hearing Aids, by Edith L. R. 
Corliss, National Bureau of Standards 
Circular 516, Sept., 1951. Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 15 cents. 


This publication is intended to aid the individ- 
ual in selecting a hearing aid for his own use. It 
discusses the general nature of sound and hearing 
as well as the properties of hearing aids. It gives 
practical suggestion on how to judge and choose a 
hearing aid and how to care for it. It also lists 
hearing aid clinics and organizations in the 
United States which offer impartial aid in the 
selection of hearing aids. 


Listening 
(From page 22) 


raise $15,000 for the school’s third year 
of operation. One teacher’s salary has been 
guaranteed by the same citizens who gave 
so generously last year. The Optimist cam- 
paign is near its goal. 

At the helm of the school, which has 
been incorporated as a non-profit organiza- 
tion, is a 12-member board of directors, 
civic leaders in the community. Acting in 
co-operation with the directors is a Parents 
Advisory Board. Parents meet regularly to 
discuss their mutual problems of training 
and how they can continue at home the 
instruction given in the classroom. 


The purpose of the school is to so equip 
its young pupils with speech and lipreading 
as to permit them later to enter the public 
schools. It may take two years for some; 
eight for others. 

Inquiries have been received from as far 
east as Tennessee and as far southwest as 
New Mexico. One little deaf girl came all 
the way from Montana after her parents 
heard of the school, which has brought 
here from throughout the state several 
families who want their deaf children to 
benefit from the modern training offered. 
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LOOK AT ALL THE OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES YOU ENJOY WITH 
MALLORY MERCURY BATTERIES 


LONG LASTING... Size for size 
they give longer service than 
any other type battery. 


FACTORY-FRESH... They do 
not deteriorate while in stock 
or when carried as spares... 
and no refrigeration is required. 


NEED NO REST... Used inter- 
mittently or continuously, they 
give the same long service. 


NO "FADING"... Fade-proof 
performance means less 
frequent volume adjustments. 
And tubes last longer. 


NOISE-FREE CONTACT... Clean, 
quiet contact is certain because 
battery case design prevents 
leakage. 


tow costT...Extra long, 
dependable battery life means 
really low operating costs. 


MALLORY POCKET-PACK 


For extra convenience in carrying spare 
batteries you can’t beat this plastic 
pocket-pack. Ask your dealer for one. 
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iS no problem 
when you use 
MALLORY 

MERCURY “A” BATTERIES 


You never have to worry about the freshness of your 
spares when you count on modern-style Mallory Mer- 
cury Batteries. They are as fresh the day you put them 
to work as the day they were made. 


That’s true because there is no chemical action in the 
Mallory Mercury Battery except when it is in actual use. 


This fresh power quality is just one of six big advantages 
the Mallory Mercury Battery offers users of hearing 
aids. Together they add up to outstanding hearing aid 
performance at reasonable cost. That’s why so many 
million Mallory Mercury Batteries are being used in 
original equipment and for replacement service by in- 
dividuals everywhere. 


YOU CAN GET MALLORY MERCURY 
BATTERIES IN AA’ PENLIGHT SIZE 


The advantages of modern mercury-style 
battery power are now available to hearing 
aid users whose instruments are designed 
for AA penlight size batteries. 


Ask your dealer for the new Mallory Mercury | eee 
RM-502 today. You'll be pleasantly surprised 
by the improved efficiency and long service 
life in your hearing aid. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
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JUST OUT 
Jane Walker’s Book 


of 
ART LECTURES FOR 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 


SOMETHING NEW 
and DIFFERENT 


Talks about well known artists and 
paintings 
A packet of illustrations, one 
for each lecture, to pass 
around the class 
Suitable for teen-agers as 
well as adults 


Orders accepted now 


postpaid 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Jane Walker, that matchless teacher, 
believed that “art is essential to human 
happiness,” and that “some form of 


esthetic pleasure is essential to 
fulness of life.” 


HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


Single copies 25c 


LEARNING TO LOOK AND LISTEN 
By ELEANOR C. RONNEI 


A series of listening lessons for children 6-7-8 years old 
who are learning to use hearing aids. This book provides 
@ method and necessary materials for teaching discrimina- 
tion of a specific speech sound as well as awareness of 
other factors such as intensity, pitch or rhythm. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, $3.50 


Parents 
(From page 21) 


we have tried to treat her just as we treat 
the others except where her lack of hearing 
was a factor. We felt that she should share 
tovs and eat her meals just as the others 
did. This doctor said that we should ex- 
nlain to the other children that we loved 
them just as much as we did Susan but 
that in order to make up to her for the loss 
of her hearing we should give in to her 
and allow her a greater share of the toys 
and pleasures to compensate for this loss. I 
would like to hear your opinions. 


Mrs. D. J. C.. Canada 


Molly 
(From page 18) 


This discussion reminds me of an inter- 
esting article I read not long ago in the 
little magazine, Aural Venture, published 
by the Youth Section of the British Asso- 
ciation of the Hard of Hearing. In the 
issue for October 1951 is a contribution 
from Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell, reprinted 
from Echo, another publication of the 
Youth Section. I can quote only here and 
there, although the whole article is well 
worth reprinting: 


“A Message from a Medical Psychologist”’ 


Most of my time is spent with people who have 
the full use of all their faculties, but are making 
a very poor show 4'l the same. In some way or 
another they have come to feel themselves vul- 
nerable, and the excuses they give themselves for 
holding back from life are truly fantastic: 

“My nose turns up, and I am afraid people 
will laugh at me.” ‘My nose is slightly twisted; 
I’m sure I could never attract a girl.” “I am no 
good at games” (as if life were a perpetual foot- 
ball contest.) “I blush easily.” “I perspire free- 
ly.” And, commonest of all, “I never know what 
to say.” 

Of course, to all these reasons they usually add, 
if they have any smattering of psychology, that 
they were bullied, discouraged, starved of love, 
etc., in childhood. This is usually true, but the 
realization of how they were wrongly “condi- 
tioned” can never be accepted as a final excuse 
for sitting back in life. What they need to learn 
is that every individual is a person in his own 
right, and that social life is co-operative, not 
competitive. 

Everyone has value, but value is manifest only 
when the thing which has it is being used. Money 
has to be put into circulation, jewelry has to be 
on view, art treasures must be displayed, and 
talents must be exercised before they can be said 
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Hear Voices 
Music, 

$3 Everything 
Now Clearer, 
More Even with 


BURGESS 


flearing Aid 


Ve Chrome Protection Makes 
the Big, New Difference! 


Burgess Batteries give you more hours of useful life 
because exclusive Chrome Protection holds down 
power loss when hearing aid is turned off. Double 
moisture-proof barrier around each cell seals in the 
power; keeps battery ready and alive longer. Burgess 
also gives you more battery in the same space. Amaz- 
ing new pliofilm insulation eliminates heavy, thick 
insulators that steal battery space—and makes it pos- 
sible to pack more power-giving ingredients into 
every cell. And Burgess assures you of even, static- 
free hearing because metallic links between cells 
can’t work loose like old-fashioned pressure con- 
tacts. Save money—enjoy better hearing—discover 
the big, new difference in batteries at your hearing 
aid dealer’s today! 


BU RGESS hearing aid BATTERIES 


There’s a BURGESS 
Battery to Fit All 
Popular Hearing Aids 


Burgess makes the battery you need 
—economy-size "B” batteries—small 
“B” batteries for self-contained in- 
struments—and long-life “A” batteries 
for all popular hearing aids. See 
your hearing aid dealer now—he has 
fresh stock! ° 
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for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 
Hearing Child. 
Booklet on request. 


—_Kinzie Books— 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s ratige ...:............_____._. $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
$2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 

Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


P. QO. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 
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to be of value. The trouble with the persons I 
have been describing is that they do not like 
themselves sufficiently, or they regard themselves 
as too precious to be risked. They are always 
envying others instead of seeking to develop their 
own personal value. 

I have been talking of the handicaps people 
imagine themselves to have, ard because it is all 
in their imagination, such handicaps are of no 
real use. The word “handicap” is best known in 
connection with sport. It is the means by which 
those who are faster, more skilful, better endowed 
in some way than others for a particular contest, 
are held back so as to give the others a chance. 
In order to overcome such a handicap and show 
their real value, such a one has to make strenu- 
ous efforts; he has to put out all that is in him. 

Most people live far beneath their potential. 
They are content with a very moderate achieve- 
ment. Most of us, in fact, are too lazy to make 
full use of ourselves, and we go through life 
without discovering the many ways in which we 
could develop ourselves. We need some stimulus, 
some “handicap” against which we can match our- 
selves. This you have in greater or less measure. 
In living up to it and beyond it you will find 
undreamed-of capacities. 


I have quoted more than [| intended. but 
I became interested: in Dr. Ladell’s view- 
point, and could not stop. I pass it on, 
along with the example set by the boy who 
picked up marbles, to give the rest of us a 
good start in 1952. And may the vear 
bring us all some measure of fulfillment, 
and the world at large a better outlook 
than 1951 has brought. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATHER. 


Television 
(From page 16) 


The deaf visitor misses very little here. 

Invitations are extended to those in the 
party who would like to be televised. Under 
bright lights one stands and smiles or 
frowns, depending upon how stage con- 
scious one may be. The image is sent to 
the rest of the party in another room. 
There is much laughter and some praise 
for the newly recruited “actor” who poses. 
He may also answer questions put to him 
by the lecturer. The lecturer stands out of 
the picture area and all that is seen is the 
one visitor. Lip movements give a good 
idea of what is being said. 

The entire tour proves to be most en- 
lightening and instructive. The deaf can 
fully enjoy such an experience, and the 
price of the ticket is indeed a thrifty one. 
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INCLUDES RADIOEAR HEARING FEATURES NOT AVAILABLE IN ANY OTHER HEARING AID! 


@ New lever-action (Radioear- @ And, for the first time in a tiny 
patented) crystal microphone... hearing aid... Radioear’s famous 
another Radioear first! patented PHONEMASTER— 


gives unequaled understanding 
over any telephone, anywhere. 
Wonderful for Radio and Tele- 


@ New Radioear-built Economy 
Circuit . . . gives real power. 


@ New external microphone (op- vision listening, too! 
tional)—may be worn as an 
attractive costume accessory. There's no other hearing aid like Radioear’s 


@ A tiny hearing aid that is truly ny a 


economical for every-day use. 


Please send me free Radioear lit- 
erature on the tiny “Zephyr” and 
other Radioear Models. 


oO | want to arrange for a free Radioear 
hearing aid demonstration, 


RADIOEAR 


ON. 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER 


The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. A demonstration of this equip- 
ment can be arranged at 
your nearest Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lesons $4 plus 25¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lipreading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.75 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Letter 
(From page 15) 


III. Special Training Kay Has Received, 
After Kay came home from the nursery 
school, we enrolled in the John Tracy 
Correspondence Course for pre- 
school children and their parents. Kay 
learned skills to help her in lipreading, and 
since then has learned to read printing. 
Much of the work done in teaching lip- 
reading is similar to the work done in pre- 
paring normal children to learn to read. 
Lipreading is much harder to learn than 
book-reading. After all her lipreading 
preparation, Kay went on to read print with 
ease. She has read most of the “Dick, Jane 
and Sally” Scott-Foresman first grade 
books, and is able to read most primers at 
sight. She has also made a small start in 
phonetics—a start good enough so that in 
teaching her a new word it is often a help 
to print the word in regular lower case 
letters so that she can see the word in print. 
Sometimes this helps her to get sounds she 
cannot seem to get any other way. 

IV. Special Notes. 

A. Seating. Kay will understand best 
if she is placed as close as possible to the 
source of speech, directly facing the speaker 
so that she can watch the lips. We try at 
home to seat her at the table where the light 
will come from behind Kay and will light 
up the face of the speaker she is facing.* 


B. Other Special Treatment. Kay resents 
being treated differently from other chil- 
dren. Sometimes this cannot be avoided, 
but in general she wants to do what the 
class is doing, even if it doesn’t make too 
much sense to her. 

C. Stories, Music and Poetry. Kay’s 
understanding of speech is considerably 
below that of the average child her age, 
and her attention will probably wander 
during stories which the other children 
enjoy. We do not know what you can do 
about this.** 

Music apparently does not register as 
such; she likes rhythm and _ percussion 
instruments, but tunes do not make much 
impression. We think you will notice, how- 

*Kay’s first-grade teacher changed the entire ar- 
rangement of her school-room to satisfy this little 
point for Kay! 


**The kindergarten teacher had trouble with this. 
The first-grade teacher reported no difficulty at all. 
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Hard-of-Hearing? Youll Bless Us 
| for this New, FREE, 24 Page Book that Tells the 


| TRUTH ABOUT HEARING AID CLAIMS 


This Book May Be Worth $100 or More To You! Published 
Only To Give You The Facts —Not To Get Your Name 
Wearing the tiny new Zenith Hearing Aid has rapidly become 
as smart, as acceptable as wearing eye-glasses. Yet Zenith knows 
there are many who hesitate to purchase any hearing aid because 
of doubts and misgivings caused by conflicting claims. Now—in 
one complete book— Zenith takes off the gloves—and answers 
these questions—strips a// the mystery from hearing aid buying. 

“What does the American Medical Association say about 
hearing aids?” “Are ‘invisible’ aids really invisible?” “How 
can I tell what maker tells the truth about his hearing aid?” 
“Why should I go to my doctor for advice about hearing?” 
‘How can I hear better for less money?” “What is true, and 
what leads only to more unhappiness in hearing aid claims?” 

To the hard-of-hearing! You will find this the most valuable 
and revealing set of facts yet published. 

Bone Conduction Devices available at moderate extra cost 


Tiny, light-weight, in beautiful golden fin- 
ish. Complete, ready to wear. See also the A WHOLE NEW LIFE AHEAD FOR 


extra- powerful Zenith ‘‘Super-Royal.’’ THE HARD-OF-HEARING 


Same fine features. Same low price. 
Hear Better or Pay Nothing. We be- 


‘ITH lieve no hearing aid need sell for more 
HEARING AIDS than $75. Here is Zenith's unconditional 


guarantee of quality: “If any $200 aid 
GIVE YOU ALL THESE QUALITY FEATURES in your opinion, in any way outperforme 
Exclusive, New, Patented Permaphone — as- a $75 Zenith, your money back (under 


sures excellent performance even under ex- our unconditional 10-day return privi- 
treme heat or humidity. lege). You shall be the sole judge.’’ Con- 


sult your classified telephone directory lock fp your 
Reserve Battery Switch — insures continuous 


hearing in event of “A” battery failure. 


4-Way Finger Touch Tone Control—adjusts in- 
stantly to give emphasis to high, medium, low 
or full range of tones covered by the instru- 
ment. 

Fingertip Volume Control—affords instant vari- 
ation of volume needed to hear anything from 
a whisper to a concert. 


Chip and Mail Today f 
"Zenith Radio Corporation 
i$ Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 151 

00K 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


B Gentlemen: Please send me your free 24-page 
44 book that tells the whole truth about hearing 
FR aids, true and false claims, and how to buy cor- 


rectly. I understand it will arrive in plain wrap- 
MAY BE WORTH per and in no way obligates me. 


The Royalty of Hearin 
® OR MORE TO YOU duress PLEASE PRINT 
By Makers of World-Famous Zenith Radio, City... eee 


Television and FM sets 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIPREADING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lipreading Instruction 
Hearing Aid C ltati Audi 
342 MADISON es NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 7-1114° CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as Best Hearing 
ENID Ss. LOFPCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 
PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
30 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, Dlinois 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
guage principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very le to plex, clarified visually for 
the deaf “thild. pages. $2.50 postpaid 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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ever, that her speech inflections are quite 
normal, and that she can raise and lower 
her tone, if encouraged to do so. You may 
find that you can accomplish something in 
this field with her; we don’t know. 


As a part of her lower degree of speech 
development, she is unable to quote speech 
as well as the average five-year old, and 
cannot remember and recite jingles and 
poems without a great deal of special work. 
We would be very glad to put in some 
homework with her, helping her learn the 
little poems you may want the class to 
recite. I think such practice might be very 
good for her speech development. 


At first you may find it hard to under- 
stand Kay, but we think as you get 
acquainted with her, you will agree that 
she does quite well at expressing herself, 
considering that she has had only as much 
experience with language as the average 
child of two. We are confident that kinder: 
garten will do a great deal in helping her 
enlarge her vocabulary and improve her 
speech so that she can enter first grade on 
a more nearly equal basis with other chil- 
dren than if she could not attend kinder- 
garten. We are eager to do everything we 
can to help you and her, and will co- 
operate most heartily in any outside work 
you may want to suggest. We expect to 
have to do a good deal of tutoring her 
ourselves as she goes through school, and 
the more we can do for her in these early 
years, the easier the later years will be. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kay’s Father and Mother, 
—Dan Dorotuy MILLER 


Rocks 
(From page 13) 


the stuff oozes onto your fingers that maybe 
were bruised and skinned on the sand- 
papery sanders. While the buffer rhythmi- 
cally rotates, you hold your cab gently 
against it, turning it, twisting it, working 
all of the top surface evenly and equally, 
also holding it sidewise to shine up the 
edges. Once in a while, you push off a bit 
of the paste and are enchanted with the 
luster that has appeared, enhancing all the 
natural color and clarity of your stone. 
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HEARING HELP for 
VERY YOUNG 
CHILDREN! | 


Nine weeks ago, three-year-old Patty Parents can use the portable “‘Train-Ear” 
Wyant of Des Moines (shown above) at home. Through its microphone the 
could neither hear nor speak. Her parents child hears speech. The 3-speed turntable 
had been told she never would. Today _ brings him sound effects and other special 
she both hears and speaks...eighteen recordings. The built-in radio expands 
words, as this is written, and she adds_his hearing environment. “Train-Ear’s” 
new words to her vocabulary each week! powerful 130-db. output can be adjusted 


he indivi 
Every otologist has seen the anguished to the individual requirement of each ear 


anxiety of the mother of a hard of hearing No longer need the training of the hard of 
child. Here, for the first time, isa practical hearing child of PRE-SCHOOL age be 
solution to the heart-breaking problem delayed. You can confidently tell the 
which faces these parents: the new Maico _ parents of such children about this new 
“Train-Ear” auditory training unit. MAIco instrument that is producing 
amazing results throughout the country. 
Maico will send you illustrated brochures 
on the “Train-Ear.’’ Write today for as 
many as you need, or simply mail the 
coupon below. There is no charge. 


THE MAICO CO., INC. 
E-98 Maico Bidg. - Mpls. 1, Minn. 
Some of my patients may be interested in Maico’s 
Kindly send me 
brochures. 


L 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


THE SCHOOL OF 
LISTENING EYES 


A private, oral day school for 
the acoustically handicapped. 


MISS AUDREY HICKS, Principal 


MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


NEW LESSONS IN 
LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lipreading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 

Price $4.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Before too long (but here again, use pa 
tience; the longer you work, the better) 
you are ready to wash off the paste, and lo, 
your stone emerges, glistening, glowing, 
effulgent, even far beyond what you had 
imagined it might be. Your classmates at 
the wash-up sink exclaim at your result 
and admire your product. When they ask 
about your technique, you demonstrate and 
explain with pride. But don’t forget, it 
will be up to you to be generous with 
praise and admiration when their cabs are 
done! 

Now, to remove your stone from its 
stick, you reverse the process of mounting, 
first heating it gently indeed to melt the 
wax. If you’re too brash with the heat, you 
may even yet fracture your lovely stone, 
so take it easy. 

Once you have slipped it off the end of 
the stick, dip it into a denatured alcohol 
bath to dissolve any wax still remaining 
on the base. When this is gently scraped 
off and the stone wiped clean, you can 
stop to admire what you have made. You 
are proud too, of having completed by 
yourself a process known throughout thou- 
sands of years, the art of working up 
stones into gems. You too are an artificer, 
and your artifact is another in the long 
line of handcraft beauties. 

You never get too many cabs. You just 
have to do another, every time, to see 
what the rough stone is like inside and 
how it will turn out under your ministra- 
tions. The polished stones that you mount 
in your display boxes or toss nonchalantly 
from your hand before your friends at 
home are really a part of yourself, your 
own personality, petrified as it were, into 
beauty. 

Some of your classmates have gray hair; 
some are balding. Some wear hearing 
aids; some can’t; some don’t need to. 
But all of you have the common joy of 
creating beauty or bringing it forth where 
it can be seen by everybody. 

You don’t need to hear people’s remarks. 
Well you know what they are saying as 
they look at your work, admiring your 
skill, feeling the smoothness of your stones 
and shoving them around in colorful pat- 
terns on the tablecloth. Their faces, their 
mouths, their hands all are telling you how 
clever you are to have done such fine work. 
You are one up on them, all right. In 
fact, you’re even a stone’s throw ahead. 
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